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EDITORIAL 



So terrible an ordeal as the present war must, if Emerson's 

doctrine of compensation holds, bring great blessings in its 

train. For us in America such blessings will of neces- 

"nf^tl ° m * s ^ "* e ^ ^ e reor g an i za tion of our national life and 
the revivification of our ideals. Even the most 
pronounced pacifist must view with considerable satisfaction the 
cultivation of altruism by the utterances of President Wilson and 
other public men, and yet more effectively by the participation of 
so many individuals in Red Cross work, food conservation, and 
other self-denying activities. And as these ideals become more 
and more prominent in the consciousness of adults there arises the 
inevitable demand that the public schools imbed them in the very 
fiber of our youth. When the educational administrator asks him- 
self how this is to be done, his first thought is of that omnibus, the 
English course. "Just another burden," shall we groan, "for 
our already aching shoulders"? So it might seem at first. So, 
however, it is not. 

English composition, we have come to believe, is a social prob- 
lem. Power in expression comes most rapidly through practice 
in the expression of something vital. Could there be topics more 
vitally interesting to our boys and girls than some of the activities 
and problems arising from this war or some of the glaring incon- 
sistencies between our own social arrangements and those ideals 
we really prize above life itself ? The good sense of the majority, 
guided unobtrusively by the teacher, will arrive at the proper con- 
clusions. Our own preparation for such discussions 1 — these may be 
oral or written — does not involve laborious invasion of others' 
special fields, but merely that keeping up with events which is our 
duty as citizens. Thus the supposed burden turns out to be coal 
for our own engine. 

But the literature class is, perhaps rightly, looked upon as our 
special opportunity for the inculcation of American ideals. The 
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country over, there is in progress a reorganization of courses to 
include more strictly American literature. And here, if we but 
face the problem squarely, appears the war's greatest service to the 
pedagogy of English. We are choosing this literature because of its 
content value, for changes it can work in our boys and girls. No 
matter what our previous predilections, we are all agreed upon this 
literature, and agreed upon the reason for choosing it. Surely we 
shall so teach it as to secure the end for which we choose it. Surely 
we shall not so exalt the biography of the author, the period to which 
the piece belongs, the figures of speech, scansion, or any other 
phase of the external study of literature as to obscure the vital 
thought and feeling which alone are capable of ministering to the 
hearts and bearing fruit in the lives of our pupils. 

Preachy? Goody-goody? Not at all. Let the study be 
objective and unsentimental — not unemotional. Let us merely 
help the pupil into direct contact with the author. Nor need the 
readings chosen always have obvious morals baldly expressed. 
Analytic, then, and dry-as-dust ? No, just natural. The young- 
ster must analyze, just as we all must, far enough to grasp the chief 
meaning of the author. More than this, below the university at 
least, cometh of the evil one. 

This little leaven shall leaven the whole lump. When once we 
teach some American literature thus, as if it were really meant to 
be of some use in the world, perhaps we shall see the wisdom of 
treating all literature so. 



